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VIEW FROM PROSPECT ROCK, DELAWARE WATER GAP.— J. D. Woodward. 



A DAUGHTER OF CLEOPATRA, 

Many a man of later days — and possibly many a 
woman — has asked the question : " What could there 
have been in that dusky, dark-browed Egyptian queen 
to enchain the fickle affections of Caesar and lead 
Antony on to his ruin and his death?" But look at 
the Wallachian girl, as she stands to-day in our pic- 
ture, and find an answer to the question ! For such 
a one as she, dusky and dark-browed as she is, 
another Antony might easily lose another world and 
be happy enough in the costly investment, even 
although the tendency of the time is to succumb en- 
tirely to the Anglo-Saxon type and taste, and what a 
graphic writer well designates as the " blonde un- 
combed order" of beauty. Michelet, the French 
philosopher, boldly asserts that the warmest love 
and the truest endurance lie with the dark-haired 



and dark-eyed, — though many others hold a widely 
different opinion, and cling to the blonde and blue- 
eyed with quite equal tenacity and devotion. This 
fine picture is by John S. Davis, after Vernet-Le- 
compte, French medallist in 1846, 1863 and 1864. 



DELAWARE WATER- GAP SCENERY. 

We present, this month, three pictures of scenery 
at and about the Delaware Water Gap, in the opin- 
ion of many among the most thoroughly satisfactory 
of any similar range on the continent. The readers 
of The Aldine, and its corresponding clientelle of 
art-lovers, are indebted, for these, to the capable 
pencil of Mr. J. D. Woodward, who has entered upon 
his task lovingly and with a full appreciation of his 
opportunity. The most important of the views is the 
" Delaware Water Gap, from the North ; " the second 



is ** Mount Tammany, from Prospect Rock ; " and the 
third is "A Spur of Mount Tammany." No habittid 
of this charming section but will be pleasantly re- 
minded of enjoyable summer journeys, looking at the 
calm river of the first, with the children in the boats, 
the raft conveying the idea of the farther northward 
lumber interest, and the whole scene as beautiful as 
peaceful ; while many who have never yet explored 
that near paradise of summer, may be induced to do 
so from the glimpses thus caught as at a distance. 
Not less instructed pleasure, meanwhile, will be 
found in the two other pictures, the one conveying a 
better idea than could otherwise be obtained of 
Mount Tammany, the grander of the two guardians 
of the pass, its ravines and the cloud and shadow 
effects with which it seems to be nearly always sport- 
ing, — and the other changing the world, as it were, 
with the aspects of moving and rising mist, among 
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A SPUR OF TAMMANY, DELAWARE WATER GAP.— j. D. Woodward. 



the fine pine-trees of the section — always thoroughly 
enjoyable in a picture as well as in the reality. 

It is a fact not too creditable to the body of Amer- 
ican travelers, and worth setting down that the fault 
may be corrected — that the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania are far less known and visited than many of 
the American ranges at much greater distance, and 
even less than many of the European ranges, while 
they may be said to vie in beauty with any others 
upon earth, and to have, in many sections, features 
of grandeur entitling them to eminent rank. Few 
passes on either continent are intrinsically finer than 
the break made by the Delaware, changing at that 
point from the narrow, rushing character of the Up- 
per, to the broader calmness of the Lower, between 
the rugged Tammany and Blockhead, on the east, or 
New Jersey side, and Minsi (supposed to be abbre- 
viated from " Minisink,") on the Pennsylvania side. 
No finer view of a mountain range from a distance 



can be caught anywhere in America, than that of the 
Gap Mountains at early evening, say from Manunka- 
chunk, some miles away below on the Jersey side; 
and not even the Alps, at a corresponding hour, can 
boast of finer purples than gradually creep over that 
landscape in the evenings of autumn. And the glory 
by no means fades on a nearer approach ; for there 
are glens and pools, and mossy ravines, in the heart 
of Minsi (much better known as Kittatinny), scarcely 
if at all to be equaled elsewhere, in any length of 
travel. " Venus' Bath " (often and improperly called 
" Diana's Bath ") may challenge any similar combina- 
tion of pool and grotto within the knowledge of the 
oldest traveler; and the ascent of the "Rebecca 
Water-Course," to the top of the mountain from the 
vicinity of the Kittatinny House, gives a sensation 
entirely alone of its kind : while scarcely less can be 
said of " Rebecca's Bath," beautiful little "Caldeno 
Falls," and many another resort of the Kittatinny, 



only known to true nature-lovers, even of those who 
sojourn among the mountains of the Delaware. • 

Not only the nature-lover, by the way, has his 
scope for observation and thought at the Water Gap. 
The scientist has something to do, and is alniost cer- 
tain to do it, if he lingers there for any considerable, 
period. He may not have quite decided how Niagara 
comes to be where it is — whether it was originally 
in the same place, or down at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence; but he will find himself joining in the 
scientific speculations of the past half-century, as to 
whether the Water Gap was made so at Creation; 
whether it changed to be what it is, at the Flood ; or 
whether some immense freshet broke through the 
barriers once standing across the way, and let out. 
what had been the waters of an. immense inland lake, 
to form the Lower Delaware and swell the volume of 
the Delaware Bay, one of the noblest estuaries of 
the whole Atlantic coast. 



